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TO THE 


COMMITTEE or Tas SOCIETY 


FOR COMMEMORATING THE 


GLORIOUS REVOLUTION, 


AT WHOSE UNANIMOUS REQUEST THE FOL- 
LOWING DISCOURSE WAS PREACHED, 


AND To 


THAT SOCIETY AT LARGE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHOSE UNANIMOUS N- 


QUEST IT 1s PUBLISHED, 


THIS DISCOURSE 


1s WITH GREAT GRATITUDE AND RESPECT 
INSCRIBED, 


BY THEIR MOST OBLIGED 


AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


ANDREW KIPPIS. 
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S E R M ON 


ON THR 


REVOLUTION. 


PsALM cKxliv. 15. 


NAP 1s THAT PEOPLE tHAT' 18 IN SUCH 4 


CASE ; YEA, HAPPY Is THAT PEOPLE WHOSE 


800 1s THE LORD, 


hath frequently been the advice of re- 


markable inſtances, whether perſonal or domeſ- 
tic, of the Divine Goodneſs ; and make them, 
at ſtated ſeaſons, the matter of particular de- 


votion and thankfulneſa. The advantage 


mn by its 
tendency 


they ſhould keep an account of the more re- 


18 : 2. 


tendeney to preſerve in the mind a lively re- 
membrance of benefits received, a founda- 
tion would be laid for rendering perpetual 
that warmth of gratitude, and that activity 
of piety and virtue, which the mercies of the 


Supreme Being ſhould always produce. 


That a ſimilar conduct is equally proper, 
with reſpect to the bleſſings which, as a na- 
tion, we derive from the Governor of the 
World, will ſcarcely be denied by any rational 
underſtanding, For, by this means, we not 
only offer to Jehovah the praiſes which his 
mighty favours juſtly demand of us, but 
cerning them, which may help to continue 
them amongſt us, and to tranſmit them to poſ- 


terity. Hence it has always appeared to me 


1 part of November in the annals of our coun- 
try. The Revolution of 1688, in particular, 
3 conſtitutes the moſt illuſtrious æra in the 
0 chil hiſtory: f Bring and fe has wifdy | 
4 a been 
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ol time to weaken, and almoſt to obliterate, 
the impreſſions which remarkable tranſac- 
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ations. With regard to myſelf, if I may be 
permitted, on this great occaſion, to mention 
my own conduct; I have endeavoured, for 
more than forty years, in the different ſitua- 


tions wherein Providence hath placed me, to 


excite in my hearers a devout improvement 
of the eminent deliverances with which the 
Britiſh nations have been favoured. - | 


„ a6 ee 2 6 long courſe 


tions, and providential interpoſitions, at firſt 
make upon us, and which it is defirable. to 
be for ever retained. To preſerve, therefore, 


the continuance of theſe impreſſions, to re- 


new, to ſtrengthen, to confirm them, it is the 
dictate of wiſdom and virtue to lay hold of 
vourable to purpoſes ſo ſalutary and uſeful. 
Such an opportunity is preſented to us this 


day. It is now a century ſince the Revo- 


JIE 


lution took place. A century is a period of 


W 
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logical calculations of moſt civilized nations; 
and the completion of a century hath oſten been 
appropriated to the recollection of illuſtrious 
events, by extraordinary feſtivals and cele- 


brations. 


In conformity to ſentiments ſo natural 
and ſo reaſonable, we are now aſſembled to» 
gether; and it cannot but be a ſubje& of 
pleaſing reflection, that the ſpirit by which 
we are aQtuated hath gone through the 
nation. This or the ſucceeding day will be 
conſecrated in different parts of the kingdom, 
and in different quarters of the metropolis, 
to the memory of our great Deliverer, and of 
the bleſſings which by. him were reſtored; 
confirmed, and added to the Britiſh iſlands. 
In the zeal of theſe various ſocieties, for the 
facred cauſe of Liberty, we ſincerely rejoice 
and we affeQtionately concur with them in 
| the endeavour of promoting, by religious, 
civil, and ſocial acts, the genuine principles of 
Lin, combed aver 


With reſpect to the occaſion of the words 


which have been choſen as introduQtory to 
the 
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that they ſtand at the concluſion of | a warm 
hath poured” out for the welfare of his 
country. After enumerating ſeveral eircum- 
ſtances in which national felicity conſiſts, 
ſuch as peace, plenty, and a large number of 
flouriſhing inhabitants, he adds, Happy is 
that people that is in ſuch a caſe; yea, 
Nn 
« Lord. N 


You will pleted, that it is not | 


my deſign to conſider this paſſage at all in its 
original application, but only to adopt it as a 
proper motto to ſome remarks upon the Re- 
volution ; in the proſecution of ce 
ee | 


r 
happy n and. 


. Bocondly, Deduce a few neden. 
tions from the ſubject. | 
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the following diſcourſe, it may be obſerved, | 
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—— 
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V 
| happy event, will appear, in the firſt place, 
if we advert to the calamities from which 
there had not beea, ſince the Reformation, a 
juncture more threatening to the Proteſtant 
cauſe, than the ſtate of things in Europe 
from the year 1685 to the year 1689. The 
King of England was a bigotted adherent to 
the See of Rome; the Palatinate had fallen 
into the poſſeſſion of a Roman Catholic fami- 
ly; the edit of Nantz was revoked; the 


of his Ae projects, and had | 
greater ſchemes in view. 2 


2 
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—— boſom of 
the United Provinces; a Deliverer who had 
been trained up to a fitneſs for heroic deeds 
in the ſalutary ſchool of adverſity ; and who 


. had diſplayed, in early life, his wiſdom and 


his valour in the ſalvation of his own coun- 
Il we direct our proſpect to the condition 
of theſe kingdoms at the period in queſtion, 
we ſhall find that it was truly deplorable. 


* 


The conduct of the reigning prince was com- 


pounded of the meanneſs of ſuperſtition, and 
the madneſs of enthuſiaſm. From education 
and acquired principle, a determined foe to 
the rights of mankind, both civil and ſacred, 
he precipitated into every ſtep which might 
accompliſh our ruin. No ſooner was he ſeated 
on the throne, than he levied the cuſtoms 


contrary to law, He procured a ſet of venal 


Judges, cauſed them to aſſert his diſpenſing 

power, and openly declared for a ſtanding 

army. This army, together with the militia, 

he put, in a great meaſure, into the hands 
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long ſeries of difficulties, firuggles, and dage 
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the conſtitution, An indulgenes was pro- 


claimed to tender conſciences ; a thing in it= 
ſelf moſt juſt and reaſonable, and the idea 
of which is too dear to my heart, ever ta 
ſpeak of it, in any form, with the language of 


diſapprobation. But, in the preſent caſe, it 
was rendered odious to the public by an ap- 


prehenſion of its having proceeded from in- 
ſidious deſigns ; by its wanting the ſanction 
of law; and by the impriſonment of the 
Biſhops, for remonſtrating againſt the illegal 
authority on which it was founded. But 
it is not my intention to enlarge on King 


James's proceedings, which ſtand conſpicu- 


ouſly prominent on the page of all our hiſ- 
tories. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that we were 
threatened with the loſs of that noble plan 
of government, which had been derived to us 
from our anceſtors, and obtained through a 


gers. 


But it was not arbitrary power alone that 


was coming upon us. No; Popery likewiſe 
was advancing in all its deformity and hop» 


or, An eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was erected. 


_ whhic 


9.1 
which partook of the nature and ſpitit of the: 
Inquiſition, The bigots of Rome were ob- 
truded upon the univerſities. Into the hands. 
of men of the ſame character were ſeveral 
of the counties entruſted. A Jeſuit was ad- 
mitted into the privy council; a, Nuncio 


from the Pope was ſolemnly received ; and 


an Ambaſſador was ſent from England to re- 
concile the kingdom to the Roman See. 


Every thing announced the return of thoſe 


dreadful days, when ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion, and bigotry over-ſhadowed and diſ- 
graced the land. If James the Second had 
gone on without control, words would not 
eaſily be able to expreſs the miſeries into 
which we ſhould have fallen. What could be 
more terrible, than to be deprived of the ſe» 


curity, peace, and happineſs, which ariſe from, 
our excellent ſyſtem of laws, and to groan. 


under the chains of ſlavery? What could be 
more terrible, than to have the light of the 
Goſpel taken away from us; to be debarred 
the ſacred privilege of worſhipping the Su» 
preme Being according to the dictates of 
conſcience; and to be obliged to ſubmit ei- 
ther to the abſurdities of Popery, or elſe to 

6 ſuffer 
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ſuffer its ſeverities? For, whatever changes 4 
century may have produced in the diſpoſitions 
of men of every religious profeſſion, that, if 
at that time have exerciſed her ſeverities, can- 
not be doubted; In ſhort, unleſs we ſhould 
eſteem it deſirable to loſe whatever can be re- 
| garded as deatand valuable; unleſs we ſhould 
eſteem it defirable to be robbed of the bleſſ- 
ings which conſtitute our felicity, as men, 
Britons, and Proteſtants; unleſs we would 
be ready to give up the ſecurity of our pro- 
pertics and lives, the freedom of the mind, 
and the purity of the Chriftian religion; 
we muſt acknowledge that the Revolution, 
on account of the calamities from which it 
delivered us, was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
nr 


The ſame thing may be aſſerted concerning 
jt, Secondly, if we conſider the manner in 
which it was effected. This is a cireum- 
| ſtance that cannot be reflected upon without 
peculiar pleaſure. The mighty changes to 
which ſtates and kingdoms are liable, have 
tfually been attended with * deſolations. 

Even 


ne 


. 


l 2 1 
Evda3vhere- liberty! lies, hen fablifhed in 


conſequence of public commotions and: altera- 


tions, that liberty has, generally, been pur- 


chaſed at the expence of much devaſtation, 
and a great effuſion. of blood. If we peruſe 


we ſhall find, that it was only by the moſt 
dangerous conflicts that men have been able 
to ſecure the beneſità of a free government. 
But revolutions hays been much more fre- 
quently deſtructive, than favourable to liberty: 
and, indeed, the inſtances of this kind are ſo 
numerous, that it is painful to think of them. 


we tead. of with ſo much delight, and which 


make ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in the re- 
cords af paſt ages? Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 


Syracuſe, and Carthage, are no more: and 


all the violent ſtruggles of Pompey, Cato, and 
Brutus, while. they brought infinite calamities 
on the Roman commonwealth, were wholly 
incapable of preſerving it from ruin. With 
regard to modern kingdoms, the ancient pri- 
the inhabitants of Spain, France, Flanders, Den- 


the tranſactions of ancient and modern times, 
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mark, and Sweden; and the ſovereigus of theſe 
countries have become abſolute monarchs. 


It is the glory of the ſignal event which 
 we-are this day commemorating, that, while 
the reſult of it was moſt favourable to liberty; 
it was conducted with an order and a tranquil 
lity not a little ſurpriſing, and which cannot 
_ eaſily, if at all, be paralleled. The hearts of 
mankind concurred in it, even in contradic- 
tion to their profeſſed principles and their 
former conduct; and it was a very happy 
circumſtance, that King James ſhould be in- 
duced to refuſe the offer of aſſiſtance from 
France. 80 few lives were loſt in England, 
that hiſtory ſcarcely deigns to take notice of 
them; and the crown was transferred to the 
heads of our noble Deliverers, William and 
Mary, without the riſk or ſlaughter of 2 
ſingle battle. In Scotland, the conteſt was 
determined by one ſmall engagement. The 
ſubſequent commotions in Ireland had, in- 
deed, at firſt, an alarming and dangerous 
aſpect ; but they were ſoon concluded with 
victory and honour. | 


I need 
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I need not, ſurely, take any pains to ſhew, 


that the pacific accompliſhment of ſo mighty 


and valuable an alteration in the ſtate, was a 
conſiderable addition to its worth. A revo- 
lution productive of ſuch beneficial conſe- 
quences, would have been well gained, if it 
had been gained by vigorous contention, and 
the loſs of numerous lives; if it had coſt 


years of war, and ſome of the beſt blood of 


the nation. But the peaceful manner in 


doubly delightful and happy. 


Thirdly, The Revolution will appear to have 
been a moſt illuſtrious and important event, 
if we conſider that it fixed the privileges of 
the ſubject, and the free form of the conſti- 
tution, on a more firm and extenſive founda- 
Some ingenious men have gone farther, and 
have aſſerted that, in preceding ages, the 
frame of our government was entirely arbi- 


| trary; that we had no pretenſions to liberty, 
till a little before the period of the civil wars; 
and that the ſettlement in 1688 was not- 


ſolely the eſtabliſhment and augmentation, 
but 


which it was completed, rendered the bleſſing 


N 
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thoſe writers who have maintained that our 
government, _ imperfect, n in 


foundation of it may be perceived in Tacitus s 
Treatiſe on the Manners of the Germans ; 
for, as Monteſquieu obſerves, this beautiful 
ſyſtem was invented firſt in the woods. From 
Germany it was tranſplanted into England 
by our Saxon anceſtors, who eſtabliſhed a 
form of adminiſtration which limited the 
prince, and required that public affairs ſhould 
be ſettled by aſſemblies of the chief men 
of the nation. The privileges of the people 


6 were 
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were increaſed- by the alterations which-the 


confirmation of the mode of trial by. juries 
was one of the nobleſt advantages ever con- 
ferred on human ſociety. Nor did the Nor- 


it hindered its operation for a time, and gave 
_ occaſion to the exerciſe of much tyranny. On 


the contrary, the Engliſh laws, gradually re- 


of the charter of Henry the Firſt, of the ce» 


lebrated Magna Charta in the reign of King 


Jebn, and of other charters. How ſtrong a 
ſenſe Engliſhmen had of their legal right to 


liberty, is manifeſt from the numerous in- 


ſtances in which they demanded that the 


Great Charter ſhould be ſolemnly confirmed. 


Even the feudal policy, howeyer defeQtive it 


may juſtly be eſteemed, compared with the 


benefits we now enjoy, was: formed- on the 


principles of freedom, with reſpect to thoſe 


perſons who were poſſeſſed of landed property. 


There was, likewiſe, in that ſyſtem a ſpirit of 


improvement; ſo that it gradually gave way, 


and naturally brought in a better- ſtate of 
things, as ſociety advanced towards perfec- 
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tion, The Houſe of Commons roſe out of 
it, by the introduction of repreſentatives for 
the counties, and eſpecially for the boroughs ; 
which laſt, by acquiring wealth and power, 
obtained the feudal rights, and a ſhare in the 
legiſlature. In ſucceeding times, the an- 
nals of our country will afford ſeveral in- 
ſtances in which parliaments have exerted 
ſuch acts of authority as ſeem clearly to evince 
that the conſtitution was eſſentially free. The 
high privilege they legally aſſumed, and with 
little variation exerciſed, of being the ſole 
impoſers of taxes, is a moſt important cir- 
cumſtance in the hiſtory and evidence of 
Engliſh liberty. 


If ever there was a period in which the 
kingdom might be ſuppoſed to have taken the 
form of an abſolute monarchy, it was during 
the reigns of the Tudors: and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the princes of that houſe raiſed 
their prerogative to a prodigious height, ac- 
quired an undue aſcendancy over the grand 
council of the nation, and were guilty of 
very arbitrary proceedings. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, however, were not owing to the 

people's 
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peoplt's!having:giver up their liberties;; but 
to a peculiar ' concurrence of events, Which 
enabled our ſovereigns,-at chat time, to ob- 
tain and to exereiſe an illegal power. The 
depreſſed; Rate of the Nobility, while the 


Commons were not ſufficiently ſenſible f 


their rength ; the unknown privileges, dig- 
nity, and weight, connected with the new 
character of the ſupreme head of the 
Chureh; together wih other things; well 
explained in Biſhop Hurd's ingenious and 
accurate political Dialogues, contributed to 
exalt the Tudors above their predeceſ- 
ſors. Nevertheleſs, to begin with Henry 
the Seventh, the government under him was 
not ſo abſolute as hath often been repre- 
ſented. No material alterations were made 
in the aneient conſtitution.— The king was 
under the neceſſity of having recourſe to fre- 
quent parliaments; and his authority, when 
diſplayed with the greateſt vigour, was ſtill 
conſidered” as ſubordinate to that of the na- 
tional aſſembly. Even with regard to Henry 
the Eighth, who acquired ſuch an enormous 
power, it may be ſaid, that he ſo far reſpected 
the forms of the conſtitution as to rule 
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perfor's inheritance, offices, liberties, goods 
thattels, or life ®, 


That the people of this kingdom retained 
a ftrong ſenſe of their title to that free- 
dom which had been ſo ſhamefully wreſted 
from them, plainly appeared from the advan- 
tage which was taken in conſequence of the 


minority of Edward the Sixth, to retrench 
"all the late extenſions of prerogative. © The 
very firſt year of this reign produced 


the repeal of that offenſive ſtatute, by 
* which royal proclamations had, in any 
© caſe, obtained the force of laws. Other in- 
% novations, which had proceeded from the 
a nr nance H ge 

© were, likewiſe, aboliſhed; and, in a ſhort 
time, . 
ly reſtored f.“ | 


From the unbounded confidence which was 
in Queen Elizabeth, and from the 
of the government's not being, in ſome 
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1 aſcertained and defined with fuffi- 
cient accuracy, ſhe was enabled to exerciſe 
ſeveral acts of very high and improper autho- 
rity. But let it be remembered, that © with 
« the legiſlative power of parliament ſhe never 
< interfered ;” and that © the excluſive privi- 
lege of that aſſembly, in impoſing taxes, 
was neither controverted by her, nor im- 
« paired *.” That the government of Eng- 
land was not, at that time, underſtood to be 
an abſolute but a limited monarchy, is appa- 


rent from the teſtimony of two perſons in 


her own reign, eminent in rank, high in her 


majeſty's favour, and fully equal to judge 
upon the ſubject. I mean John Aylmer, 


Biſhop of London, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
a diſtinguiſhed lawyer, and principal Secre- 


tary to the Queen. A like teſtimony had 


long before been given by Sir John Forteſcue, 
Lord Chief Juſtice,and afterwards Chancellar, in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth. This illuſtrious 
magiſtrate, and well-informed writer, in 
& ſtead of conceiving the Engliſh government 


to be an 6 deſcribes it in 


* Millar's Hiſtorical View of the a Government, 


.: 


language 
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« able to the preſent conſtitution . e 


» Biographia Britannica, vol. i. p. 393, ſecond edition. 
Millar, ubi ſupra, p. 558—565. 

- I fhall tranſcribe the paſſage from Biſhop Aylmer. 
« The regiment of England js not a mere Monarchy, as 
« ſome for lack of conſideration think; nor a mere 
« Olizarchy, nor Demacracy ; but a mixed rule of all 
« theſe : wherein each one of theſe have, or ſhould bave, 
* like authority. The image whereof, and not the image, 


but the thing indeed, is to be ſeen in the Parliament- 


<« houſe; wherein you ſhall find theſe three eſtates : the 
« King or Queen, which repreſenteth the Monarchy ; the 
« Noblemen, which be the Arifocracy; and the Bur- 
4 geſſes and Knights, the Democracy. The very ſame 
had Lacedæmonia, the nobleſt and beſt-governed city 
© that ever was. They had their King, their Senate, 
« and Hippagretes, which were for the people. As in 


Lacedæmonia none of theſe could make or break laws, 


646 orders for war or peace, or do any thing without the 
other; the King nothing without the Senate and Com- 


* mon, nor either of them, or both, without the King 


« (albeit the Senate and Ephori had greater authority 
* than the King had); in like manner, if the Parliament 
« uſe their privileges, the King can ordain nothing with» 
* out them: if he do, it is his fault in uſurping it, and 
* their folly in permitting it. Wherefore, in my judg- 
« ment, thoſe that in King Henry's days would not 
« grant him, that proclamations ſhould have the force 
« of a ſtatute, were good fathers of the country, and 


© worthy commendation in defendiog their liberty.” 
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language that ſeems, in every reſpect, ſuit- 
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It we go on to the hiſtory of Charles the 
Firſt, we ſhall find that the oppoſition to the 
meaſures of that miſtaken and ill-fated mo- 
narch, and the proceedings againſt him, ſprang 
from a conviction of his having violated the 
undoubted rights of his ſubjects. On this 
principle Sir Edward Coke, Sir John Eliott, 
Mr. Pym, and other patripts exerted them 
ſelves with ſo much vigour in the Houſe of 
Commons. On this principle, the confirma- 
tion of the Petition of Right was ſtrenuouſſy 
inſiſted upon, and, on the part of the King, 
reluQantly granted. From this principle re- 


ſulted the noble ſtand made by Hampden, . 


and all the declarations and remonſtrances 
of that time. To the ſame principle mult be 
referred the oppoſition to the conduct of 


Charles the Second, and the glorious Revo- 


lution itſelf, The ſteps which were then 


taken to ſettle the ſtate, were entirely founded 


upon the ſuppoſition that King James had 
exerciſed an unlawful power, had broken 
through the privileges of his people, and at- 
tempted to ſubvert the ancient government. 


It is not, therefore, paying a real compli- 
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1 
ment to the Revolution, to pretend that, be- 


claim to the bleſſing of liberty. On the con- 


trary, it is its excellence and glory, that it 


fully confirmed, and ſolidly eſtabliſbed, the 


numerous advantages to which we had always 


been entitled, though the poſſeſſion of them 
e eee 


One point provided for, at the. period 


I am ſpeaking of, was the more cer- 


tain ſecurity of our properties and perſons. 
An appeal to our own feelings will inſtantly 
convince us, that this is a matter of high im- 
portance to the felicity of life. Wretched 


would be our condition, if our ſubſtance were. 


precarious, and our bodies liable to be ſeized 
* „ 
This h ; too 
hs — "Dari the reign of Charles the 
Firſt, taxes were impoſed upon the fubje& 
without authority of parliament; the High 
Commiſſion Court, and the Star Chamber, 
exacted illegal and enormous fines ; and in- 
nocent men were condemned to cruel puniſh- 
ments,—Charles the Second ſhut up the Ex- 
C4 chequer, 
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chequer, encouraged infamous and unjuſt ace: 
cuſations, and brought to execution by tho 
moſt deteſtable .meaſures, ſome of the wor- 
_ thieſt patriots, which this or any other coun- 
try has produced. As to James the Second, 
little elſe than a violation of law, juſtice, 
reaſon, and humanity. But the illuſtrious 
ſettlement which began in 1688, gave firm · 
neſs and vigour to the unalienable claims 
we poſſeſſed, of enjoying our properties in 
ſafety ; of having our rights determined by 
the trial of fair and impartial juries; and of 
not being dragged to dungeons, to tofrures, or 
to death, at the injanAion of a n ; 


| Another thing eſtabliſhed, at . the une 

time, was the freedom of our political con- 
ſtitution. To be favoured with a form of 
government, of which liberty is the baſis, is 
the greateſt of all temporal bleſſings; and 
the nations on which ſo noble à gift has 
been beſtowed, appear with peculiar, glory 
in the hiſtory of the world. It has been 
the happineſs of Britain to poſſeſs this bene, 
Fit in a high degree af perfection. The 
ſyſtem: of our government is not ſingly 3 


pot 8 democracy; 
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democracy, an - ariſtocracy, or à monarchy, 
but an excellent compoſition of the three. 


It adopts the advantages of , theſe / ſeveral 


| ſchemes, and rejects their - inconveniencies 2 


it aſſumes the equality of a democracy, with- 
out its confuſion ; the wiſdom and modera« 
tion of an ariſtocracy in ſome reſpects, with- 
out its ſeverity in others; and the vigour of 


a monarchy, without its tyranny: and it 
admirably provides for the diſtinct exerciſe 


of the judicial authority. Hence it preſents 
a plan of power which produces more true 
freedom than, perhaps, has yet heen enjoyed 
by any community, in any period; and this 
beautiful conſtitution the Revolution pre- 
ſerved, and ſecured 1 


on the verge A 


W highly favour- 


able to our religious as well as to our civil 


government. As we are moral and immor- 
tal beings, it is of the utmoſt importance ta 
be allowed the free exerciſe of thoſe advan+ 
tages that are calculated to promote our eter- 
nal welfare. The title we have to think for 
ourſelves, and to follow the dictates of our 


W EF 


own 
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rogative of our nature. Our right to ſearch 
the ſcriptures, and thence to deduce our 
ſentiments, practice, and worſhip, we have an 
indiſpenſable claim to, as Chriſtians; and 
were 'we to be deprived of thefe benefits, we 
ſhould be deprived: of benefits, which are, 
of all others, the moſt valuable. Such was 
the bigotry of James the Second, that, not- 
withſtanding his temporary indulgence, he 
would undoubtedly, if he had obtained the 
ſummit of his wiſhes, have robbed us of 


our reaſon, our Bible, and the power of aQ- - 


ing according to our conſciences, But by 
the interpoſition of William and Mary, we 
ſtill continued to be favoured with the light 
that leads to heaven, and to enjoy the pros 


repos. cp a 


Tis wat the Revelation one of the moſt 
Hluſtrious and happy events recorded in hife 
tory, if we conſider it only as having pre- 
ſerved the privileges which the nation had here» 
tofore poſſeſſed. But, beſide this, it brought 
new ones, of the utmoſt value. It conferred 
additional rights on the ſubject; fixed ad- 
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ditlonal limitations on the crown ; and pro. 
of our felicity, The prerogative of the ſo+ 
made the inſtrument of fa much oppreſſion 
and tyranny, was reduced to juſt limits, . and 
ſettled in a manner honpurable to the king, 
and beneficial to the people. It was mani- 
feſted that not what is called an indefeſible 


hereditary right was to give title to the im- 


pointment af the legiſlature, afſembled in 


parliament z and a deciſive blow was ſtruck 


at the doctrine of non-refiſjance, and paſſive 


| At that period it was, likewiſe, enadted, 


that no one who is a papiſt, ar who marries 


a , ſhall inherit the crown. 
had ſhewn that the want of fuck 


Experience 
à regulation had expoſed the realm to numer- 


4, 


ous dangers and calamities; and, therefore, , 


it muſt be regarded as. having been an im- 
portant ſecurity of the public welfare, 
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firſt time, received a legal ſanction; and an 
end was put to the reſtraints, fines, impriſon- 
ments, and cruelties, which, for a ſeries of 
years, had been inflicted on the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters. It is true, that the toleration was 
far ſhort of what the enlarged and philoſo- 
phical principles, fince embraced in the king · 
dom, would' preſcribe ; - and; that the legal 
limits of it were very confined. Neverthe- 
„ when we conſider the temper of the pre- 


__ ceding age, it was a glorious advantage gained 


in favour of the intereſts of truth and con- 
ſcience, and the natural rights of mankind, 
It muſt, however, with regret be added, that 
the ſpirit of timidity and reſentment pro- 
cured penalties to be enated againſt the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, which were enormouſly 
ſevere (happily too ſevere to he carried into 
execution); and that, after ſome. time. an ad 
was paſſed, which, under the pretext of re- 
| Rtraining blaſphemy, interdicted that full dif 
cuſſion of all religious topics, which ſhould 
be allowed in every free and enlightened 
country. It is no ſmall. honour to the reign 
of King George the Third, that it hath placed 
m— of the Proteſtant Diſſenters on 
An a foun- 
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a foundation far more enlarged than that 


upon which it formerly ſubſiſted; and that 
it hath relaked the ſeverity of the ſtarmes 
againſt the 'Papiſts. | Perhaps, it may be re- 
ſerved for the farther glory of this reign, to 
aboliſh all penal laws in matters of religion, 
and to put every man on the fair footing of 
being anſweräble to God only for his con- 
ſcience, while he gives ſecurity for his civil 
allegiance, and his peaceable behaviour a8 4 
12 of the —— of 

Arete kapern died which was 
taken care of at the Revolution, was the di- 
rection of the national revenue. A certain 
ſum is ſet apart for the civil liſt ; the pro- 
duce of all other taxes is diſtinguiſhed from 
it; and every tax is applied, by law, to its 
proper purpoſes. It is alſo wiſely ordained, 
that certain taxes ſhall be rene wed every year, 
by which means the annual holding of par- 
liaments is become ſo neceſſary as to admit 
of rio evaſion. I ſhould here have mentioned, 
with peculiar pleaſure; the Triennial Bin, 
which was obtained/in 1694, had it not been 


ſacrificed, 'in the early part of King George 
the 
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the Firſt's reign, to the alarms and terrors of 
government, by ſome honeſt and well- inten · 
tioned, but miſtaken Whigs, who ought to 
have reflected that no principles of experi- 
ence, no impending difficulties, could juſtify 
fo manifeſt a breach of the conſtitution, - 


I might go dn to ſpecify a variety of ad- 
ditional circumſtances ; ſuch as the allowance 
of counſel at their trials, to thoſe who are ac- 
cuſed of treaſon; the reſtoration of the 
Church of Scotland to her privileges, after a 
long perſecution ; and the re-eftabliſhment of 
the Proteſtant Intereſt in Ireland; though 
the two laſt events, however deſirable and 
important in general, were far from being 
conſtructed on a ſufficiently liberal founda- 
tion. But what I have already alleged will 
clearly prove that, by the acceſſion of the 
Prince of Orange to the throne, our liberties 
were extended as well as preſerved. The 
factions of men might, indeed, prevent ſome 
farther reformation, and retard the glorious 
effects which might otherwiſe have followed. 
But though more might poſſibly have been 


done, much was actually performed. A per- 
| feQion 
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but, in other reſpecta, the cauſe of Freedom 


T3 


** 
will be ſought for in vain among the tumul- 
tuous and diſorderly republics of Greece and 
Rome; a perfection no modern ſtate can 
n 
CR en eee 
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leges of the nation; while former oppor- 
runities, in appearance equally favourable, 
had been loſt. The flame of Freedom burat 
as | brightly and roſe as high during the 
civil wars as it had ever been known to do; 
and yet, through an unfortunate concurrence 


of events, nothing was tranſacted that was 
man ereQed the edifice of ſlavery upon the 


very foundation of liberty. The great ad- 


vantage, alſo, which the Reſtoration might 


have afforded, was neglected, through the 


folly and madneſs that had ſeized upon the 
minds of the people. The remains. of the 


Feudal Syſtem were, indeed, done away ; 
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was fadly violated ; and it was pot fl ate 
in Charles the Second's reign, that that the Ha- 


i. That he — will ap- 
pear to have been a moſt happy event, if 
we reflect on its conſequences. Theſe cohſe- 
quences have not been cotifined to our owh 
country alone, but have extended to Europe 
in general. Europe in general has not a 
little been indebted for its liberties to the 
ſettlement which took plate under William 
the Third. Hence the cauſe of the Refor- 
mation was more eſſectually ſupported, the 
grand confederacy ſuſtained, and the balance 
of power ſecured. Hence hath Great Bri- 
tain been enabled to become the guardian of 
kingdoms, and to ſtand a mighty -bulwark 
againſt ater roma atria 
1 „ Bagh 77 
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| Dur det ehe destens of things 
at home, and then we cannot fail of perceiv- 
ing that the century which has paſſed ſince 
the Revolution has been the moſt delightful 
. period 
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pertod the Engliſh hiſtory can produce. The 


AR of Settlement hath beſtowed princes upon 
us, of amiable and worthy characters; princes 
who have been lovers of mankind, and the 
real protectors of the privileges of their ſub- 
jects; princes who have not exerted -thoſe 
tyrannical ſtretches of authority which for- 
merly diſgraced our annals ; and under whom 
there hath been, with little interruption, a 
ſeries of order, tranquillity, and happineſs ; a 


ſucceſſion of every bleſſing which can ren- 
der human ſociety, and human life deſir- 


able. 


On the importance of agriculture, manufac 


tures, and commerce, to the wealth, improve- 
ment, and happineſs of a nation, I need not 
enlarge; nor on the magnitude to which Great 
Britain, under the foſtering influence of a 
free government, hath riſen in theſe reſpects. 
Where ſhall we find the period in her hiſtory, 
in which bleflings ſo valuable have been en- 
joyed in any ſuch degree, as ſince the Re- 
volution ? Agriculture hath been widely dif- 
fuſed and improved; the variety and extent 
of our manufactures are beyond enumera- 

D tion; 
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tion; and commerce ſpreads her fails to 
every part of the globe. To adopt the lan- 
guage of the ſublime Prophet, Our mer- 


( chants are princes, and our traffickers the 
« honourable of the earth *.“ 


The union of the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which was accompliſhed 
in the reign of Queen Anne, was an event 
of high importance to the national proſperity. 


If we next conſider what has been the 

ſtate of literature, it will appear that the 
arts and ſciences have eminently flouriſhed 
in the land. A juſt taſte has been formed in 
polite learning. The Greek and the Roman 
writers have not been ſtudied in vain ; and, 
by a variety of beautiful and excellent produc- 
tions, it has been manifeſted that the genius 
of Britons is not exceeded by that of any 
other nation. In the more important 
branches of knowledge, we have not only 
endeavoured to emulate, but have actually 
excelled the ancients. Mathematics, natural 


„ Iſaiah xiii, b. | 
' philoſo- 
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philoſophy, natural hiſtory, aſtronomy, ex- 
perimental and chemical inquiries, have been 
carried to a high perfection, and have been 
applied to the moſt valuable purpoſes. The 
grand ſubje& of government, the foundation, 
the juſt limits, the proper ends of political 
ſociety were never ſo well underſtood, Ethics 
have been cultivated with great ſucceſs, and. 
explained with peculiar accuracy. Human 
reaſon has been improved, and human man- 
ners have acquired a civility, refinement, and 
mildneſs, to which the republics of antiquity ' 
were ſtrangers, and which our remoter an- 
ceſtors did not poſſeſs. 


It muſt be added, that, from the glorious 
zra of 1688, to the preſent time, the beſt 
advantages have been afforded us for the 
knowledge..and practice of piety and virtue. 
This is a circumſtance of unſpeakable im- 
portance. In conſequence of that liberty of 
inquiry which has more fully taken place 
ſince the Revolution, - natural religion has 
been better underſtood, and the Chriſtian 
Revelation more ſolidly explained and de- 
fended. The attacks of its enemies have 
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given us to ſee that the Goſpel ſtands on an 


unſhaken baſis; that in itſelf it is moſt excel- 
lent, noble, and divine ; that it is the charter 
and aſſurance of eternal life. We have learned 


to diſtinguiſh the genuine doctrines of Chriſt 


from the inventions and corruptions of fuc- 
ceeding ages; and to ſeek for truth in the 
Scriptures alone, and not in human ſyſtems. 
It is permitted us to think, to judge, to 
act for ourſelves: it is permitted us to ſearch 
the Sacred Records with freedom, and to 
follow the inſtructions we derive from them: 


and every other advantage is nn 


in the way to ſupreme felicity, 


It is earneſtly to be wiſhed that our con- 


duct had been zeſpanlible to the light with 


which we have been favoured, But, though 
there is much cauſe for humiliation on this 
head, it is to be hoped that ſome good ef- 


fects have been produced by our ſpiritual - 


Privileges. Moderation, charity, and bu- 
manity have increaſed ; and deſigns for pro- 
ing both the preſent and the future wel- 


of the lower orders of the people, and 


for aboliſhing the infamous traffic in Naves, 
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The teal votaries of religion are ſtill, I truſt, 
a numerous body; and thoſe who are 
Chriſtians indeed, are Chriſtians on a rational 
and firm foundation, 


I am not inſenſible that, during the cen- 
tury concerning which I have been treating, 
there have been inſtances of wrong and cor- 
rupt adminiſtration; that there have been ad- 
verſe events; that there have been wars 
which have entailed a multitude of taxes, 
and an immenſe debt upon the public; and 
that there is room and cauſe for farther im- 
provements in the conſtitution. But I will 
not introduce any ſhadows, clouds, or dark- 
neſs, to obſcure the ſunſhine of this day's 
feſtivity. I rejoice that Great Britain has 
been enabled to emerge ſo nobly from her 
ſucceſſive difficulties, and that ſhe ſtill ſtands 
ſo high in the rank of nations. When every 
deduction is made, I aſk ; in what period we 
ſhould rather have choſen to live than in that 
which hath ſucceeded the Revolution ? In 
what period could we have enjoyed ſupe- 
rior advantages of a perſonal, domeſtic, ſo- 
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cial, literary, philoſophical and religious na- 


ture ? The times of Alfred, and the Saxon 
monarchs, were times of darkneſs and con- 
fuſion. In the viQtorious days of Edward 
the Third, and Henry the Fifth, ignorance 
and Popery prevailed; the land was un- 
civilized; and the common people were little 
better than ſlaves to the barons. Queen Eli- 
zabeth was, undoubtedly, one of the greateſt 
princeſſes that ever exiſted. She governed the 
realm with wiſdom and courage; protected 
the Proteſtant intereſt abroad; raiſed the 
honour and credit of the nation ; advanced 
trade, and cauſed the kingdom to flouriſh. 
But yet theſe were only the beginnings of 
improvement. At the ſame time, ſhe was 
often arbitrary in the management of affairs, - 
and her treatment of parliaments. - There 
were dangerous factions at home; perſecu- 
tion for conſcience ſake was not laid aſide; 
and the followers of Eſſex were proſecuted 
with a rigour which, to a milder age, appears 
to be unaccountable. Learning, indeed, was 
cultivated; but the nobleſt ſubjects of know- 
ledge, religion, and liberty, were, compara- 
tively, but little underſtood. 
. On 
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On the whole, then, we ſhall with pleaſure 
adhere to the teſtimony of Mr. Hume, who, 
in ſpeaking of the zra which has been ſubſe- 
quent to the Revolution, hath made uſe of 
the following language. So long and fo 
& plorious a period no nation almoſt can boaſt 
*« of: nor is there another inſtance in the 
& whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many 
& millions of people have, during ſuch a ſpace 
of time, been held together, in a manner 

* fo free, ſo rational, and fo ſuitable to the 
' ** dignity of human nature. 


What remains is the practical i n. 
of the ſubject. And, 


Firſt, The bleſſings with which we Have 
been favoured ſhould be thankfully aſcribed to 
the Divine Goodneſs. **Happy people!” ſays the 
Pſalmiſt, that are in ſuch a caſe; happy 
people! whoſe God is Jehovah.” It is here 
declared, that the proſperity of a nation is de- 
rived from the protection and kindneſs of the 
Supreme Being. Nor does this aſſertion ap- 


* Hume's Eſſays and Treatiſes, vol. i. p. 517. Edition 
of 1777. 
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pear to be confined to the Moſaic cheoeracy, but 


is expreſſed in ſuch general terms as may be 
applied to every kingdom under heaven. To 
adopt the words of St. Paul in another caſe : 
“ Is Jehovah the God of the Jews only? Is 


He not alſo the God of the Gentiles & 


Yes, He is the God, the Father, and the Be- 
nefactor of all his rational offspring. By Him 
the world was created, and He continues to 
rule it by his unerring perfections. He is 
not an unconcerned ſpectator of human af- 
fairs, but directs them according to the dictates 
of his conſummate wiſdom, and his bound- 
leſs benevolence, To Him we are alike in- 
debted for the enjoyments of private life, and 
the benefits of public ſociety, It was his will 
that men ſhould unite together in ſocial inter- 
courſe, and form themſelves into diſtin go- 
vernments : and when governments are formed, 
their continuance or their alterations depend 


on his permiſſion or appointment, He it is 


who © changeth the times and the ſeaſons ;” 
who © removeth kings, and ſetteth up kings”, 
Many events occur in hiſtory, that bear the 
viſible marks of a divine interpoſition : and 
Romans iii, 9. Daniel ii. 21. 
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with regard to the Revolution, it was à de- 
liverance ſo ſeaſonable for Europe in general, 
and Great Britain in particular, that we may 
juſtly ſay, © This is the Lord's doing, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes *.“ Let us then 
aſcribe to God the glory which is his due; 
and aſeribe it with that warmth of gratitude, 
| which is ſo juſtly demanded of us by the 
magnitude of his mercies. With our hearts, 
and with our voices, ſhould we unite in 
praifing © Jehovah for his goodneſs, and for 
« his wonderful works to the children of 
“ men T.“ | | 


Secondly, It ought to be our earneſt eon- 
cern to make a religious and virtuous im- 
provement of our advantages and privileges. 
There cannot be a ſtronger proof of a little 
and a baſe mind, than to be forgetful of thoſe 
who have followed us with kindneſs, or to 
repay them with injury. Shall we then be 
ungrateful and diſobedient to that God who 
is the greateſt and the beſt of all beings, and 
who hath poured upon us in a rich and co- 


„ Matthew xxi. 42, 1 Plalm cri. 6. 
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pious ſtream of benevolence? Every ingenu- 
ous ſentiment forbids ſo perverſe a conduct. 
It is by mercy and by love that our heavenly 
Father calls us to the practice of piety and 
virtue, This is the common and ordinary 
method of his dealing with mankind. If we 
conſult Him in the works of his creation, if 
we conſult Him in the courſe of his provi- 
dence, if we conſult Him in the Goſpel, we 
hall find that He chiefly addreſſes the nobler 
paſſions, and chooſes to engage our hearts to 
righteouſneſs, by the moſt affeQting and bene- 
ficent obligations. An argument of the ſame 
kind is afforded by the Revolution, As we 
have been a people highly favoured by the 
Deity, we ought to be diſtinguiſhed by our 
devotedneſs to his will. Moral and ſpiritual 
liberty, the emancipation of .the mind from 
corrupt diſpoſitions and habits, ſhould accome 
pany our civil and political freedom, and our 
religious advantages. What will ſignify our 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, our enlarged and 
liberal views of divine truth, and the privi- 
lege we enjoy of worſhipping the Supreme 
Being in the pureſt manner, if, at the ſame 
time, we are the ſlaves of iniquity? In 

that 
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that caſe, our ſuperior benefits will aggra- 
vate our guilt, But let me hope that better 
principles remain within us, and that we ſhall 
be perſuaded, by the mighty deliverances'we 
have received, © to conſecrate our bodies, a 
« living ſacrifice, holy, acceptable unto w_ 


which is our reaſonable ſervice ®.. 


Thirdly, We ſhould cultivate a warm af- 
fection for our excellent conſtitution, and 
exert our beſt endeavours for its ſecurity, 
continuance, and improvement. Hath the 
Supreme Being favoured us with a ſyſtem 
of laws moſt admirably adapted to the true 
freedom and dignity of the human mind? 


Hath he given us the everlaſting Goſpel in its 


genuine purity and excellence? Hath he called 
us to every rational, manly, moral, and ſpi- 
ritual enjoyment? Shall we not, then, en- 
tertain a high value for benefits like theſe ? 
Not to entertain the higheſt value for them, 
would be ſtupidity and madneſs. We ſhould 
hold in the utmoſt regard and veneration, the 


noble plan of power, the tranſcendent advan- 


* Romans xii. 1. 


tages 


* 
< 


"® 
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tages that have been tranſmitted to us from 
our anceſtors. The love of their country is 
a paſſion which hath burned with a bright 
and beautiful flame, in the moſt generons 
breaſts that every land and age have pro- 
duced. * If I forget thee,” fays a Pſalmiſt, 
« O Jeruſalem, let my right hand forget her 
« ſkill. If I do not remember thee, let my 
* tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth“: 
« if I prefer not Jeruſalem above my chief 
© joy. The language of Cicero is: Dear 
are our parents, dear our children, our 
4 relations, our friends; but our country 
& alone is dearer than all theſe united; for 
& which a good man would not ſcruple to 


4 die, if by ſo doing he could advance its 


&« welfare f. Nor is this the rant of a vain 
enthuſiaſm, but the language of truth, of 


reaſon, and of virtue. It is language which 


hath been ratified by the blood of ſome 
of the nobleſt ſpirits the world hath ſeen. 
The like affeftion ſhould we cheriſh for the 


„ Palm cxxxvii. 5, 6. 
+ Cicero de Officiis, Lib. i. Seck. 17. 
favoured 
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fayoured iſlands in which Providence hath 
placed our exiſtence; and with regard to 
\Rritiſh liberty, it ſhould ever be our 

wiſh and prayer, fo perpetus. But that ik 

may be perpetual, it is neceſſary for us to do 

all which is in our power to ſecure its con- 
tinuance; and to improve the bleflings we 
enjoy. Perhaps it may be thought that indi- 

viduals, in the common ranks of life, cannot 

perform much; but by all of us fomething 
may be done. We ſhould, every one of 
us, in our ſeveral ſituations, endeavour to 
propagate the generous principles on which 
the Revolution was founded, and on which 
the preſent government fubſifts, Permit me 
to urge it upon thoſe who are parents or 
guardians, or tutors, to furniſh the minds of 
the young perfons who are under their di- 
rection and influence, with proper ſentiments 
of things. Unleſs a due attention be paid 
to this matter, it may juſtly be feared that 
the riſing age will not fufficiently be ſenſi- 
ble of the dangers that have threatened us, 
the deliverances we have received, and the 
felicity we poſſeſs; or ſufficiently anxious to 
guard that felicity with unremitting vigilance 


— 
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and zeal, Be it your concern, therefore, to 


inſpire the breaſts of ingenuous youth with 
an early regard for the Proteſtant religion, 
the rights of conſcience, and the ſacred inte- 
reſts of political and civil liberty. Set in 
order before them the numerous interpoſi- 
tions of Providence in our fayour. Warm 
them with a veneration for. the memory of 
King William the Third, with an attachment 
to the Hanover ſucceſſion, and with affec- 
tion to the mild princes of the Brunſwick 
line. In ſhort, let it be the object of your 
fervent ſolicitude, that the cauſe of liberal- 
inquiry, of univerſal toleration, and of pub- 
lic and private freedom, may live and 
flouriſh, when yourſelves are laid in the 
ſilent grave. This is a duty which is de- 
manded of us, by the regard we have to our 
own honour, the happineſs of our children, 
the welfare of poſterity, and the proſperity 
and glory of our country. Yes, our country 
calls upon us never to forget ſo indiſpenſable 
an obligation. The God of Nature,” ſhe 
ſays, © hath ſeparated me from the world, 
« hath girt me with the ſea, and hath held 
me out a great example of his goodneſs, 
3 | « He 
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« He hath beſtowed wpen me natural advan- 
tages of the higheſt importance. He hath 
given me the nobleſt model of government; 
has reſcued it from repeated pexils; and, 
« from age to age, has added to its improve- 
© ment. At length he has appeared for me 
« in a Revolution which is unparalleled in its 
© manner, and in its effects. He hath made 
me the ſeat of genius, of ſcience, of learn- 
ing, of commerce, of law, of liberty, of 
religion: and will you, my ſons, ſuffer ſuch 
& ineſtimable benefits to be wreſted from 
you? Will you not piowlly tranſmit them to 
« your deſcendants ?” Our anſwer is, We 
vill never ſuffer ſuch ineſtimable benefits 
* to be wreſted from us; we will piouſly 
« tranſmit them to our deſcendants, ' Britiſh 
« liberty, by the bleſſing of the Supreme Ru- 
« ler upon our endeavours, ſhall be coeval 
% with the globe, and only ceaſe at its final 
< difſolution.” Amen, | 
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